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Does Franco Spain Menace the Peace? 


The accusation against Franco Spain brought by Poland before the United Security Council places 

that body in a quandary. What constitutes an actionable menace to the peace? And how can the 

conflicting interests within the Council be reconciled in any possible action that will not merely con- 
solidate the possible menace? 


In the Fall of 1942 Anne O’Hare McCormick warned 
in her column in the New York Times that it would be a 
great mistake “to oversimplify the complex situation in 
Spain. It is,” she said, “a smouldering country, a state 
of nascent civil war walled in by the general conflict. In 
addition, it is weakened by long hunger, influenced in all 
its movements by the presence of the German Army on 
the border, a proud, gaunt and angry land that does not 
lend itself to facile interpretations.” The disappearance 
of the German Army has not removed the force of this 
warning nor has it eliminated the influence of the Nazi 
ideology upon the fortunes of the Spanish people. As 
Percy Winner, out of fourteen years’ experience as news 
correspondent in Europe, observed in Harper's magazine 
last October, “not fascism itself but the men and women 
with a nostalgia for its surgically simple methods are the 
enemies of peace and progress in postwar Europe.” Of 
such men and women there are many in Spain and among 
those who would make use of Spain. 

Mr. Winner comments: “One thing, and one thing 
alone, united all the individual Fascists: in one way or 
another fascism solved each one’s personal problem, or 
seemed to solve it, or promised to solve it, at the expense 
of someone else. Eventually these separate solutions re- 
quired war, because only outside the Fascist sphere could 
enough victims be found.” (Italics ours.) It may be se- 
riously questioned whether Spain now is or at any early 
date will be in a position to embark upon open warfare. 
But the elements that make war are unquestionably pres- 
ent in that tragic country. The coalition of army, great 
landowners, monarchists and church is held together by 
hatred of the Republic and the expectation of finding a 
solution of their modern problems in a re-creation of that 
imperial Catholic Spain out of which their power and 
their sense of importance arose. John Chabot Smith has 
reported that “if Spain is to become a great world power” 
was a recurring phrase in Spanish conversation. 


Some Basic Facts 


It appears to be indisputable that Franco was estab- 
lished in power by Nazi German and Italian Fascist arms. 
The Gestapo organized the Spanish police and the Fa- 
lange was modeled upon the Fascist party. Fascist meth- 
ods were copied and are continued. 


For some time infiltration of German influence through- 
out Spain has been extensive, in administration, in pro- 
duction and in finance. Reports by the Enemy Division 
of the U.S.A.’s Foreign Economic Administration have 
detailed the German economic penetration of Spain in 
the fields of banking, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, min- 
ing and minerals, machinery and electrical equipment, 
trade and industry. In December, 1945, the FEA warned, 
according to a PM digest, that “in Spain today, the chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical and electrical goods industries are 
largely in the hands of German companies, whose plants 
are readily adaptable for use in experiments which could 
be the basis of a new war industry.” Some reporters 
have made explicit charges that research is now being car- 
ried on in new and improved weapons of war. 

Reported numbers of German Nazis in Spain range 
from 10,000 to 100,000. The New Republic of December 
24 carried an article by Joaquin Garcia (a pseudonym 
used for purposes of personal security) which stated: “Of 
the 50,000 to 80,000 Germans now in Spain, some 1,200 
‘customs guards’ and sailors are de-luxe internees. But 
the movements and activities of some 3,000 espionage and 
sabotage agents, many of them officers of the Wehrmacht, 
are unrestricted.” The story is supported with names 
and circumstances of numerous Nazis. The New York 
Times on April 22 quoted Sidney Wise, correspondent 
whose credentials were revoked by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, as saying that there were in Spain “at least 2,000 
Nazi agents classified as ‘dangerous—wanted by Allied 
authorities,” and that, in spite of Allied pressure for 
their surrender by the Spanish Government, “less than 100 
of them have been handed over.” 

Jose Giral y Pereira, premier of the Spanish Republi- 
can Government-in-Exile, who was formerly professor of 
chemistry in the University of Salamanca, was quoted in 
the Times of January 9 as saying that records of the Nazi 
organization in Spain and of the Spanish police have been 
destroyed to facilitate evasion of discovery by Nazis in 
Spain. Senor Giral is quoted also as stating, with refer- 
ence to atomic research, that “the region south of Sala- 
manca, in the neighborhood of the border of Portugal, is 
particularly adapted to this work. Not only is this area 
almost uninhabited, except by a curiously primitive peo- 
ple, but it contains large deposits of pitchblende, from 
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which uranium can be derived.” Because of the large 
quantities of power necessary, Dr. Giral “felt sure that 
no splitting of the atom had been carried on in Spain on 
the scale required for actual use in war. But as a chemist 
he expressed his belief that the Nazis would have per- 
fected the atomic bomb if they had had another year, and 
that not all the Germans working on atomic energy had 
been traced.” Further, he thought use in this work could 
be made of the large mercury mines at Almaden. 


The People of Spain 


Although Spanish culture is now predominantly Chris- 
tian, vestiges of Moorish communal institutions remain in 
the villages. On these cooperatives have been grafted in 
modern times that suggest a capacity for constructive as- 
sociation among the little people in Spain which is not 
evident at the top. Hlarsh intolerance has characterized 
the dominant institutions—government, church, aristoc- 
racy and army. Situated in a corner of [urope, Spain 
was largely by-passed by such moderating influences as 
the Reformation, the Renaissance, the Enlightenment and 
nineteenth century liberalism. Her memories include the 
Inquisition and the Jewish expulsion and, perhaps most 
potent of all, the days of her imperial dominance. 

Spain has had no agrarian revolution. When church 
and public lands were seized in the nineteenth century 
they were not given to the peasants but were offered at 
public sale where only the rich could buy. The latifindia 
—great estates—are owned one-third by nobles and gran- 
dees and two-thirds by urban nouveaux riches, none of 
whom work the land or have any responsibility for the 
wellbeing of the workers. The wages of the peasants, 
when they have work, barely prevent outright starvation. 
The minimafundia are farms too small to maintain a 
family in decency, according to a Fortune story published 
in March, 1945. And “farmers with short-term leases,” 
it reports, “fare little better than the peasants. Relative 
prosperity occurs only where long-term leases are the 
rule.” 

Nor has Spain experienced an industrial revolution. 
Only in the north is industry developed to any extent. 
Spanish labor is mainly Anarchist and Socialist. C. L. 
Sulzberger reported in the Times on February 25 that 
Spanish Communist headquarters in Toulouse estimated 
Communist active working membership in Spain at 25,000. 
“Catholic trade unions,” says Fortune, “have been only 
moderately successful, largely because the Church seldom 
sides with the people. The Catalonian rabassaires, for 
example, turned from Catholicism to radicalism when the 
Church did not support them in a fundamental dispute 
over the length of time vineyard leases should run.” Be- 
fore the civil war “only from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
Spanish population (26 million) were active Catholics. 
Most of the others were indifferent, anti-clerical, or athe- 
ist.” Church support of the Nationalist insurrection alien- 
ated many more. The preoccupation with anti-clericalism 
that obtained under the Republic aroused the Church’s 
bitter antagonism. 

Castilian domination has forced a centralism in govern- 
ment that is deeply resented by autonomist Basques, Gali- 
cians and Catalans. Many of these joined with Socialists, 
Anarchists and Communists when the Republic granted 
them provincial autonomy—a freedom wiped out by the 
Franco victory. 

There are so many criss-crossing ideologies in labor 
circles that unity seems impossible. The Anarchist vote 
—1,250,000 strong—swayed the elections of 1931 for the 
Republic and in 1936 for the Popular Front. 


Character cf the Franco Regime 


The unanimity of reports on Spain leaves little doubt 
about the actual nature of the government, “Franco's 
power continues to rest on his ability to preserve and 
manipulate the precarious coalition of Falange, clergy, 
army, big landowners and upper bourgeoisie,” notes a 
New Republic editorial of October 8 last. Franco is adept 
at balancing sentiment at the advantageous moment. To 
regain support of the clergy when some chafe at reaction 
he appoints Martin Artajo, a former leader of the Catho- 
lic Popular Action party, as his Foreign Minister.  Criti- 
cism from the democratic countries or monarchist circles 
may bring a reduced emphasis on the Falange. But it 
will be acompanied by increased emphasis on the Syndi- 
cate as the fundamental organism of the state. The Syndi- 
cates are staffed by Falangists. Recently it is reported 
that many Falangists have been quietly transferring to 
the resurrected Somatenes, a vigilante organization with 
uniforms and arms. Paul P. Kennedy in the Times on 
November 6 commented: “Certainly the Somatenes would 
provide an ideal niche for the Falange military arm should 
the organization ostensibly be disbanded.” The Falange 
itself is a motley group, developed from a_syndicalist 
organization. It harbors Gestapo agents and all shades 
of opinion supporting Franco—even to Republicans who 
have compromised with the regime in order to survive. 

A slight increase in wages to Spanish workers is more 
than wiped out by the increased cost of living (400 to 
500 per cent reported), induced largely by the black mar- 
kets. Of these there are several: the estraperlo or “offi- 
cial” black market run by the Syndicates, the black mar- 
ket of the farmers and landowners who withhold produce 
from the Syndicates, and the outlet of the Army’s food 
surplus. 

In the course of a series of articles from Spain pub- 
lished in the Herald Tribune John Chabot Smith on 
August 11 discussed the philosophy of the Franco Gov- 
ernment as revealed in its laws on the reorganization of 
local government and primary education and in its char- 
ter of civil rights, El Fuero des Espanoles. “The Spanish 
Government,” he said, “is based on private property and 
the Catholic Church; the family is used as a unit of gov- 
ernment administration; and the duty of the citizens is 
to obey the laws, not make them.” 

A living wage is promised to labor, but “ ‘economic 
values must be subordinated to human values,’” which, 
being interpreted, “means no unions, no strikes and no 
collective bargaining.” The Fuero is “a codification of 
the traditional rights of Spaniards, plus such modern 
liberties as can be permitted without inviting disorder.” 
The underlying conception “is not that the laws are de- 
rived from the natural rights of man but that the rights 
of citizens are created by law and exist only within the 
limits imposed by the laws.” Free speech is allowed 
“provided no attack is made on the fundamental princi- 
ples of the state.’” All rights, including the secrecy of 
domestic mails and the free choice of domicile, may be 
suspended by the government at any time. “The Catholic 
Church is proclaimed as the state religion, and no other 
form of worship is permitted in public.” 

Spanish education is “designed ‘above all to teach the 
knowledge and love of God and country.’” In his August 
17 article Mr. Smith explains: “Under the first heading 
the children are taught the main principles of Catholic 
dogma, reasons for belief in the existence of God and the 
duty of obedience to the laws of God. Under the second 
heading comes the organization of the Spanish state under 
Franco, the history and purposes of Franco’s ‘Glorious 
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National Movement,’ the benefits accorded by Franco's 
‘Charter of Labor,’ and devotion to the national ideals of 
unity, peace and order. Thereafter the program provides 
for instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, natural sciences and Spanish history and litera- 


“The Syndicate,” Mr. Smith reported on August 11, “‘is 
the central element in Franco’s whole political, economic 
and social system. It is based on the theory that business 
enterprise represents a community of management, labor 
and capital, in which each is entitled to a fair share of the 
profit, the shares to be determined by the state. . . ._ 

“In practice this means that all business, wages, prices, 
working conditions, profits, distribution of scarce mate- 
rials, commercial and industrial policies, regulations, and 
all other controlling factors in business are determined by 
the Syndicate. They are organized in a hierarchy of lo- 
cal and regional Syndicates which are ultimately responsi- 
ble to the secretary of the Falange in Madrid.” 

Property and schools have been restored to the religious 
orders as well as the state grant to the Church ($5,800,000 
ayear). But the Falange has dissolved the Catholic trade 
unions along with the others. Through its youth move- 
ments it has loosed the Church’s hold upon the young 
people. After a protracted battle with the Vatican 
Franco won the right to designate bishops. 


Tensions Within Franco's Following 


Franco's vari-colored support was brought together by 
a crisis of hatred of the Republic and fear of communism. 
The cement which now holds it is compounded of fear 
and highly varied self-interest. Upon both Franco plays 
with subtlety and infinite caution. 

Such correspondents as Clifton Daniel and C. L. Sulz- 
berger have reported that 70 per cent of the Spanish peo- 
ple supported the Republic and that probably some 90 per 
cent are anti-Nationalist. But Republican strength has been 
broken by the bitter civil war and its aftermath. Thou- 
sands were killed, thousands—including the leaders—fled 
with the defeated army. It is not known how many have 
been shot under the edict, called the “Law of Political 
Responsibilities,” which imposes penalties on all Spaniards 
who before the civil war “contributed to aggravation of 
subversive activities by which Spain was victimized,” or 
who after the start of the civil war committed “grave po- 
litical acts of omission or commission.” Mr. Sulzberger 
wrote from Paris after a tour of Spain (Times, February 
26) that a conservative estimate indicates that “at least 
30,000 political prisoners are languishing in jail and un- 
known other numbers in labor camps.” 

The Army generals fear the rival power of Franco. 
They fear even more the return of a republican regime, 
under which they would be shorn of power even if they 
should survive. After Mussolini’s fall they called upon 
Franco to restore the monarchy. By way of reply he in- 
corporated the best elements of the Falange into the army 
with rank just below lieutenant general. The junior offi- 
cers of the army are Falangists and owe their promotion 
to the Nationalist victory. The rank and file is reported 
to be passively republican. 

Catalan industrialists see their privilege and profit 
guaranteed by Franco, who holds the workers “in their 
place.” Nevertheless, “conflict between private business 
and Franco’s state is bitter beyond description,” according 
to Fortune. The Syndicates absorb all business profits. 
Also “the farmers and landowners of Spain have been at 
war with the Syndicates ever since they were created by 
the Falange.” 
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The same source states: “One has only to read the 
Jesuit press . . . to understand how gravely the Church 
thinks itself menaced by the Falange.” The Church, how- 
ever, fears the Left and champions an “evolution of the 
regime” and eventually a constitution “authoritarian with 
a tamed, social democratic opposition and a gradual with- 
ering away of the Fascist aspects of the Falange,” accord- 
ing to the Economist. 


The Threat of Fascist Expansion 


It is entirely possible that Nazi elements may acquire 
control of the chaotic Spanish situation. In view of the 
consternation and resentment among reactionary Spanish 
Nationalists over the Nazi-Soviet pact, however, it seems 
probable that the plan of the Franco regime is rather to 
use Nazi abilities than to serve Nazi ends. The Hispant- 
dad program of the “Glorious National Movement,” a 
dream of the rebirth of imperial Spain, influences army, 
church and all the upper classes. It envisages a new re- 
ligious and cultural unity of the Latin peoples under the 
leadership of Spain. For this purpose Nazi scientists, 
as well as Nazi institutions and influences in South and 
Latin America, could be utilized. For this also the 
Church's slogan of “Catholic Spain” should prove service- 
able. 

An Unwarranted Assumption 


It is often stated that the Spanish civil conflict opened 
World War II. This is true. It does not follow that a 
different outcome to the Spanish civil war would have 
averted the fateful Nazi adventure. And it is possible that 
a Republican government could not have held off a Ger- 
man entry into Spain as ingeniously as did the wily 
Franco. It is also questionable whether Hitler was not 
made to serve Franco’s ends more than Franco Hitler’s. 
The assumption that intervention now would have an 
opposite effect to that of earlier so-called “non-interven- 
tion” is too facile. 

It should be kept in mind in considering action in the 
Spanish situation that the U.S.S.R. would participate. 
The Soviet idea is that Spain needs to complete her civil 
war with a, this time, successful revolution ; and the well- 
known Communist tactics might leave the field dominated 
by elements which would neither please the democracies 
nor eliminate their fear of totalitarian expansion. 


The United Nations 


Recognition that Spain, which provided the prologue 
to the United Nations’ great struggle for liberty, is un- 
finished war business is implied in the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. The San Francisco Conference barred Franco 
Spain from membership in the World Security Organiza- 
tion and that action is upheld in the resolution of the 
United Nations adopted in London. 

The Charter of the United Nations states one of its 
aims to be “to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall not be 
used, save in the common interest.” (Italics ours.) Ar- 
ticle 34 states: 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether the continu- 
ance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

If action should be taken it would follow the steps of 
conciliation, interruption of economic and diplomatic re- 
lations, and finally, if need be, force. 

The Charter does not explicitly authorize the use of 
these procedures in situations involving only non-Member 
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states, nor does it limit them to Member states. Mention 
of non-Member states in connection with disputes is per- 
missive. A non-Member “may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement 
provided in the Charter.” (Italics ours.) 

It is argued by many who wish to see effective action 
taken against Franco Spain that the Charter is intended 
to provide for collective international action before a state 
of tension shall have reached the point of physical aggres- 
sion. But the matter would seem to involve interpreta- 
tion of the Charter itself. It clearly envisages collective 
action in, behalf of a non-Member upon request. Does it 
authorize collective action in discipline of a non-Member ? 
If so, and if that non-Member does not accept the obliga- 
tions of pacific settlement provided, is force to be applied ? 
This would seem to imply the setting up of a world gov- 
ernment without consent of a section of the governed. 

It is argued that Franco Spain is in similar case to 
Germany, Italy and Japan and their satellites, having 
supported their attack upon the Allied peoples. But it is 
the victorious allies that are occupying and governing 
the defeated Axis countries, not the United Nations act- 
ing under its Charter. Disciplinary force could not but 
appear in the light of aggression to the nation in question. 

But the fundamental question is whether merely being 
the kind of regime the Franco Government is constitutes 
a threat to world peace within the meaning of the Char- 
ter, in the absence of any overt act of aggression. Many 
people regard the Soviet Union as such a threat. No 
doubt there are many in Europe who look upon our 
atomic bombs as a menace to peace. One cannot avoid 
asking, Whose peace, and what kind of peace, is menaced ? 
It would seem that the Council is faced with the necessity 
of carving out a precedent for the interpretation of the 
Charter. By what criteria can a decision be reached, or 
should a decision be reached, that a situation does, in fact, 
menace world peace and security? 


What Action Would Prove Effective? 


General Franco seems most unlikely to retire of his 
own volition. And, as the New Statesman, and Nation 
(London) said on February 6, “the monarchy would not 
be able to liberalize Spain even if it wished, because it 
can only establish itself by the same force that upholds 
Franco.” 

The Economist on August 25 commented: “Interven- 
tion short of war has notoriously the effect of strength- 
ening the regime against which the intervention is directed. 
Argentina ought to be a sufficient reminder of the ineffec- 
tiveness of verbal sanctions, Mussolini’s Italy of economic 
sanctions. .. .” Intervention with force would arouse a 
more enthusiastic response from Soviet Russia than from 
other countries, and if no action is taken Soviet clandes- 
tine aid may reopen the civil war. 

It is suggested that “a modus operandi between gen- 
erals and clergy on the one hand and the republican op- 
position on the other, may be the only way to achieve a 
peaceful solution.” Such a program has some support in 
a part of the Catholic press of this country. The basis 
for optimism is small. However, the Spanish under- 
ground is no longer purely revolutionary. It is possible, 
though it hardly seems probable, that a republican gov- 
ernment supported by the United Nations which would 
repudiate anti-Catholicism might be accepted in Spain. 

The Economist noted on March 30: “Both inside and 
outside Spain communists and monarchists hold aloof 


from the center bloc. In Paris, Senor Giral is shuffling 
portfolios in order to try to accommodate one or both. 
In Spain, the Alianza Democratica, consisting of all par- 
ties between the two, is appealing for a provisional goy. 
ernment, for elections, for a general amnesty and for other 
changes that most Spaniards desire, but is doing so only 
in general terms. No opposition group of any size seems 
able to point to the man or men whom all would trust to 
see such measures through.” 

And on September 15: “Only the generals—repeating 
the gesture of a Badoglio or a Miklos—can remove 
Franco and his Falange without bloodshed. They fear 
the opposition; yet the opposition does not want violence 
and is apparently ready to work with Catholics and Mon- 
archists in the period preparatory to constituent elections. 
The problem is: by what guidance and encouragement 
can these diverse elements be brought together and the 
change from the present hated regime be made without the 
appeal to terror and violence which all wish to avoid?” 


Social Education Wanted in High Schools 


Father Daniel Brady, a teacher in Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York, who has in his classes each year over 
200 high-school seniors, writes impressively of his recent 
classroom experience and observation in the Catholic 
journal America for March 23. We quote the article by 
permission. The writer notes that many of these students 
had war-time jobs and now hold union cards. But their 
social education leaves much to be desired. Their charac- 
ters have been well molded by their schooling, he believes, 
but they are ill equipped for living. 

“It is quite obvious,” he writes, “that a good number 
of seniors who graduate this coming June will not go to 
college. Some, perhaps, the armed forces will claim; 
some have not sufficient funds and, on graduation, must 
shoulder a share of the family burden ; some are not gifted 
intellectually with sufficient talents to warrant going on 
for higher education; and, unless one be a blind advocate 
of quantitative rather than qualitative education, the last- 
mentioned should be urged to seek their places in the busi- 
ness or industrial world... . 

“After graduation most of our students will be mem- 
bers of the working class; men and women who will work 
for a salary; men and women who by choice or by neces- 
sity will belong to unions. Such being the case, it is the 
teacher’s obligation to present in forceful but balanced 
terms the Christian attitude on labor, to inculcate in 
their minds the correct principles of unionism and to im- 
press upon their consciences their obligation to work for 
social justice and harmony among all classes. Such is a 
necessary preparation for modern life. 

“The following personal experience will bear out the 
need for such emphasis. Concealing the source of my 
quotations, I read the class those passages from Quadra- 
gesimo Anno that dealt with government care and protec- 
tion for the wage-earners and with the desirability of 
making wage-earners sharers in management and profit. 
When I asked them to guess who had written these pas- 
sages, some guessed Marx, Lenin, Stalin; not one men- 
tioned the Pope... . 

“The solution lies in orientating the students to the 
entire labor movement. Great emphasis must be laid on 
the social history of our country, pointing out the bloody 
struggle of the laboring man to better his condition, to 
rise from a mere industrial serf to a dignified workingman 
conscious of the fact that he is made in the image and 
likeness of God... .” 
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